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NGELS’ visits are “few and far between;”| found in the Strand, not far from Temple Bar. 
so at least we are told, and we must re-| What is his special mission? There is, truly, 
ceive the statement as generally true. But| abundant work in that place for the sword of 
there is one.exception: an angel is always to be| judgment; but the Strand angel is ever engaged 
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in a work of mercy, always offering a supply of 
clear water to all. When and where is this 
messenger of love to be found? At all hours of 
the day and night, by the churchyard of St. 
Clement Danes: pause and note with what a 
meditative air he stands there, the guardian of 
St. Clement’s new fountain. Only an angel “in 
stone,” you exclaim. Friend, we reply, be thank- 
ful for an angel of any kind, in a place like the 
Strand. Mark the effects of his presence. The 
once dark, cold, and wretched-looking churchyard 
has become, or is becoming, a little oasis. The 
greenery of young plants suggests the bright 
promise of life, amidst that area of gravestone 
slabs. Let us all rejoice that an attempt has 
been made to give some little relief to this old 
churchyard, where for 800 years Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, and English have found a silent home. 
“They won’t live, I fear,” said a parishioner, 
looking at the shrubs; “London don’t suit them, 
they came from the country, far away.” His 
remark was certainly justified by the tendency to 
“the yellow leaf” shown by some of the plants. 
Can we now forget for a minute the crowded 
Strand, the rush of omnibuses, the unpic- 
turesque brick walls, the dingy alleys, crowded 
courts and fever-infested yards of the neigh- 
bourhood, and behold the church standing, 
as of old, on the open “Strand?” Clumps of 
thorn bushes flourish between the huts of the 
Danish colony, and round the church lie scat- 
tered the hillocks of the Scandinavian dead. 
Rude crosses and runic characters, roughly cut 
on wood or stone, denote the mingling of old 
pagan customs with Christian rites. A loftier 
monument than the rest indicated, in the year 
1040, the grave of Harold Harefoot, the younger 
son of Canute. Jn a few months the royal mound 
was levelled, the body of the king torn from its 
burial place and flung into the Thames. Such 
was the ignoble revenge taken by the besotted 
Hardicanute on the corpse of his brother. 
Tradition speaks of many a ferocious struggle 
between the Scandinavian colony and its Saxon 
neighbours; the very church itself being, on one 
occasion, filled with the slaughtered Danes, who 
had vainly sought an asylum within its walls. 
Ages of change gradually weakened the colony, 
its members being lost in the surrounding popu- 
lation. When the Princess Alexandra passed this 
pile on the memorable 10th of March, 1863, the 
address presented to her by the parishioners must 
have suggested vivid recollections of the ancient 
contests between old Denmark and old England. 





No visible memorial, indeed, remains of Canute or 
his people; no figure of the raven even hints that, 
deep beneath the modernand amongst the medizval | 
graves, many a rude Norseman rests. The name 
of a church alone reminds the citizens of the old 


Scandinavian colony. Some may ask, how it 
came to pass that St. Clement, the patron of felt- 
workers, should be selected by a seafaring people 
like the Danes? But the saint had become, in 
early times, the patron of sailors, and his symbolic 
anchor may still be seen on public buildings in 
the parish. 

St. Clement Danes has always kept a marked 
position amidst metropolitan churches. Close 
to the city boundaries, and on the high road 
to Westminster, all public processions by land 
necessarily passed the building, Stately man- 
sions arose in the neighbourhood, the parish was 
under the patronage of the Knights Templars, 
and close at hand the lawyers soon congregated. 
Three Inns of Chancery, and the barristers of the 
Temple, have heard for ages the chiming of its 
bells. 

We need not delay our readers by calling them 
either to admire or condemn the steeple, with its 
successive Ionic, Corinthian, and composite tiers ; 
nor shall we lose time by criticising the style of 
the interior. 

There is a pew in the north gallery, about which 
even the school children know something; for 
which strangers inquire; and which is more 
revered than even “the squire’s respected pew” 
in many a country church. Men of all political 
parties, and the adherents of almost every creed, 
agree, in the main, in this feeling. The lover of 
old times and old principles reveres the spot, the 
admirer of the new respects the place, while 
criticising the man who has made the pew famous. 
More than eighty years have passed away since 
his death. In that» interval old empires have 
fallen, and new kingdoms arisen; the landmarks 
of ages have been remoyed, and new ensigns have 
been raised for the nations; but all these changes 
have left his memorials standing before men. The 
memento of his former presence in the gallery of 
St. Clement Danes is very simple. <A plain plate 
of brass, fixed to the back of the pew, reminds you 
that there Dr. Johnson often knelt in worship. 
Westminster can show his grave, and St. Paul’s 
his monument; while here they preserve the 
memory of the place where the rugged , but 
sensitive man often sought power from above. 

Could the hearts of a whole congregation be 
laid open to a wise-hearted man, the revelation 
would, probably, confound the understanding and 
chill the feelings. What cannot be realised in the 
mass, may sometimes be ascertained in individual 
cases. Now and then, an honest diary may lay 
open the inner life of a man, years after his death. 
Boswell shows Johnson in his chambers, in the 
club, and the streets; but his own confessions 
enable us to understand him at church. Some, 
while listening to him in company on Saturday 
evening, at the “Mitre” or the “Turk’s Head,” 
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marking his struggles for victory, hearing his 
bitter sarcasms, his rude and even fierce replies, 
his vehement prejudices, and noting the domi- 
neering despotism of his intellect, would have 
deemed him a man of little religious feeling. A 
narrow mind must infallibly have mistaken the 
Christianity of Johnson; and even a large- 
hearted man might, at times, have been per- 
plexed. 

When the bells of St. Clement’s were heard on 
Sundays in No. 1, Inner Temple Lane, the porters 
have often opened the gates to let out the well- 
known, scholastic-looking, and bewigged “ Mr.” 
Johnson. ‘The men knew well he was not a 
member of the Temple; but some notion of his 
slowly-rising fame had reached even them, and his 
rough generosity had won their respect. On by 
the posts of Fleet Street—touching each with his 
right hand as he goes—on beneath Temple Bar, 
casting a look up at the heads of “the traitors,” 
and on through the Strand, rolls, rather than 
walks, “ Mr. Johnson, the Dictionary-maker.” He 
seems more solemn than usual, and the sound of 
the church-bells deepens his pensiveness into 
melancholy. How is this? one who did not know 
the man might inquire. Who more merry than 
he last night at the “ Mitre?” How ready were 
his quotations; how apt the illustrations; how 
overmastering the arguments! He seems another 
man to-day. No; just the same man, but in 
another mood. He enters the church as if 
anxious to escape all notice, and the whole of the 
service is evidently with him a something real. 

Has Carlyle rightly guessed the problem which 
Johnson tried to solve, “ How he can purify and 
fortify his soul, and hold real communion with the 
Highest, in the church of St. Clement Danes?” 
A grand problem, truly, for any man, and to be 
worked out in other places besides church. How 
do we know that this pew was really the spiritual 
arena of such a struggle? We have, in Johnson’s 
own words, the resolutions formed and the repent- 
ance expressed after some of these services at St. 
Clement’s. 

On one occasion we find him, after church, in 
the “ good resolution” state of feeling, solemnly 
recording his determination “to go to church 
every Sunday and to read the Scriptures.” Who 
will not understand the mournful confession 
uttered at another time ?—* I have spent fifty-five 
years in resolving.” Looking back upon the past, 
and reflecting upon the possibilities of life, he ex- 
claimed, in agony, “I have done nothing!” Yet 
his great work of eight years’ toil, the dictionary, 


had then been finished. But to an earnest man, like 


Johnson, the future is all, the past is as nothing; 
the “things which are behind” are forgotten; 
“ Excelsior!” is the watchword of life. 





Therefore 
we are not surprised to find him, after an Easter 


Sunday’s service, resolving “to study eight hours 


daily.” Was the resolution kept? Many will 
smile at the question, when remembering the 
desultory habits and impulsive character of 
Johnson. Thousands of ambitious students have 
vowed to have “eight hours’ daily” work ; schools, 
colleges, and universities have heard the vow, and 
“old experience” smiles with sad irony over the 
withered purposes, which, thick as autumn leaves, 
strew the ground. But the moral fight was not 
wholly in vain for Johnson. From those “ fifty- 
five years” of resolving arose his power and his 
fame; mere fragments of his purposes, perhaps, 
but fragments of a grand design. 

Johnson has been called a “great moralist.” 
If he be truly described, then we are disposed 
to admit that many of the impulses and impres- 
sions which moulded his mind must be connected 
with St. Clement Danes. For more than twenty 
years he regarded this church with a peculiar 
reverence. Whether residing in the Temple, in 
Johnson’s Court, or in Bolt Court, to 
Clement’s he went, when more than usually sad 
or happy. Hither he repaired in the last year of 
his life, on April 21, at the age of seventy-five, to 
return “thanks to God” for his recovery from an 
illness of a hundred and twenty-nine days. The 
“easy chair,” which he used in his Temple 
chambers, is still carefully preserved, with its 
crimson velvet cushion, in the house of a private 
gentleman. It would then, indeed, have been a 
parish disgrace had St. Clement’s left his pew un- 
honoured. In a corner of the lower room in the 
“Mitre” inn the bust of Dr. Johnson has long 
stood, near the spot where the great talker argued 
with Burke, snubbed Boswell, and laughed at 
Goldsmith. The Temple will long preserve his 
memory by “Johnson’s Buildings,” and the 
church of St. Clement Danes can show nothing 
more interesting to an educated foreigner than 
the plain pew of Dr. Johnson. The house in Gough 
Square, where the Dictionary was composed, 
may remind us of his greatest work, and Bolt 
Court will suggest the last words—jam moriturus 
(I am now dying)—of the old man, to whom death 
was always “the king of terrors.” But amidst all 
these local memorials that place must ever have 
a special interest in which, whether depressed 
by melancholy or bright with hope, Dr. Johnsen 
poured forth the words of confession, or joined in 
the hymns of gladness. 

The following is the inscription to which refer- 
ence has been made: 


St. 





In this pew and beside this pillar, for many years attended 
divine service the celebrated Doctor Samuel Johnson, the 
philosopher, the poet, the great lexicographer, the profound 
moralist, and chief writer of his time. Born 1709; died 1784, 
In the remembrance and honour of noble faculties, nobly em- 
ployed, some inhabitants of the parish of St. Clement Danes 
haye placed this slight memorial, A.D, 1851, 
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“THE 


(x7 HE touched the chords, she plucked a flower, 
er She watched the white clouds swim away ; | 


ie)" tried to speed the tardy hour, 
USS ~s And shake the sands of passing day. 
She dallied idly with her bird, 
She flashed her jewels in the sun ; 


She sighed unto herself one word, 
“Oh, that the weary day were done!” 


There came an answer to her ear, 
And shook the calm upon her heart ; 
She looked, but there was none to hear, 
Nor any watched her blench and star‘. 


NIGHT COMETH WHEN NO 





MAN CAN WORK.” 


« Arise, it is not yet too late; 
The shadows fall, the night draws on; 
A moment leave thy worthless state, 
And stoop to toil ere time is gone.” 


A moment o’er her face there came 
| A flash of noble purpose, stirred 
The languid eyes to sudden flame, 
And crashed the chords, and scared the bird. 


A moment, and the thought was past. 
She said, “I cannot fight with fate.” 
Ah me! the night had come at last, 


It was too late; it was too late. J. S. W. 








ST. JUDE THE TYPE OF POLEMICS. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A., 


“ Of some have compassion, making a difference.” 
meee N former papers we have introduced 
“43 the names of two Simons and two 
\ Af. Jameses among the apostles; there was 
a third nominal duplicate in the case 
of the two Judes. The Simons and the 
Jameses were men like-minded one with another, 
loving the Lord Jesus in sincerity; but there is a 
painful contrast between the spirit and character 
of the two Judes, as will hereafter appear. Our 
present theme is Saint Jude; the epithet sufficiently 
distinguishing him from Judas Iscariot, “the base 
Judean, who threw a pearl away richer than all 
his tribe.” 

When John (ch. xiv.) reports a question of St. 
Jude’s, referring’ to the Lord’s especial manifesta- 
tion of himself to his disciples, the evangelist is 
careful to distinguish which of the two Judes he 
meant, by adding to “ Judas saith unto him,” the 
words “not Iscariot.” In common with James 
and Simon, Jude was designated “the Lord’s 
brother;” St. Matthew calls him “ Lebbeus, whose 
surname was Thaddeus ;” Mark, “Thaddeus” sim- 
ply; Luke, “the brother of James;” and he calls 
himself, in the address to his epistle, “the servant 
of Jesus Christ, and brother of James ”—James 
at that time being Bishop of Jerusalem. 

In the inquiry which this apostle addressed to 
Jesus may be discerned, I think, the germ of that 

iscrimination between the church and the world, 
between him that feareth God and him that feareth 
him not, which is the theological characteristic of 
his epistle. His mind preoccupied by the current 






RECTOR OF ST. JUDE’s, CHELSEA. 


of his Master, “Lord, how is it that thou wilt 
manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world?” 
How can that be, consistently with the phenomena 
of a kingdom set up in the world? Our Lord 
explains, “If a man” (i.e, any man, whether 
among my present or future disciples), “love 
me” (te, receive me as his Saviour), “he will 
keep my words;” will have his life governed by 
my doctrine and spirit; and in that case, I and 
my Father will make our abode with him, keeping 
him unto life eternal. Thus will I manifest myself 
to my faithful, loving, and loyal disciple; and not 
so to the children of this world, who dispute my 
sayings and resist the Spirit of truth. Christ 
dwells in the heart by love, and love is jealous of 
the fair name of the object of its affections. Hence 
a pious man, though not contentious, is unavoid- 
ably a polemic, lives in earnest controversy for the 
honour of his Lord, contending earnestly, not for 
particular dogmas, not for a sect, not for the pomp 
of victory, but “for the faith once delivered to 
the saints.” 

That question of St. Jude’s in John xiv., is 
the only sentence recorded of him by the evan- 
gelists, but the tone of his epistle enables us to 
judge of his special turn of mind. This seems to me 
to have been that of a bold protester alike against 
Jewish or Gentile error, and an uncompromising 
champion for the Gospel of Christ. The zealous 
yet ingenuous spirit in which doctrinal obliquity 
should be dealt with may be clearly gathered from 
this apostle’s writings. The practical value of the 
discussion, as to the how and when believers 





notion that Christ’s kingdom should presently | 
appear, with all the external evidences of majesty | 
and might which had been ascribed to it, inquires | 








should embark in religious controversy is obvious, 
from the mistakes commonly made, alike by con- 
troversialists and by those who condemn contro- 
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versy, as an infringement of the rule of mutual | secuting and homicidal as Cain’s, covetous as 


charity, and of the rights of religious freedom. 
By the blessing of God’s Holy Spirit on our in- 
quiry, it will be instructive to observe St. Jude as 
a sample of the polemic spirit in the defence of 
Christianity. 

The Christian who has been taught of God 
“the truth as it is in Jesus,” is, “every man in 
his own calling,” like St. Paul, “set for the defence 
of the Gospel.” To be really loyal we must occa- 
sionally be controversial. If the cause of Chris- 
tianity is to be progressive, its disciples must be 
aggressive, in the sense their Lord forewarned 
them: “I am come, not to send peace on earth, 
but a sword.” Not as Peter drew it in Geth- 
semane, to smite the ear of its opponents, but as, 
under a holier impulse, he flashed the sword of 
the Spirit at Pentecost, which pricked his hearers 
to the heart. Never was “the Lord’s contro- 
versy” more necessary to be maintained than in 
the present day, when the fundamentals of revealed 
religion are impugned by scepticism, or disfigured 
by the substitutions of Romanism. 

The peril indicated by St. Jude is not one from 
the outer world, but from within the Church; 
from men who had “crept in unawares,” and when 
in, took advantage of their position, like the enemy 
in the parable, “when men slept,” to “sow tares 
among the wheat.” These men “were of old” 
publicly proscribed and punished in the types of 
their antecedent culprits, viz., the unbelieving 
Israelites in the desert, the fallen angels, and the 
sinners of the cities of the plain. St. Jude charges 
on these false teachers analogous iniquities with 
their predecessors; viz., “speaking evil of digni- 
ties,” as the Israelites did against God and Moses; 
“despising dominion,” like the apostate angels; 
and “defiling the flesh,” like the corrupt inhabi- 
tants of the cities of the plain. 

After the manner of his Divine Master—whose 
profound pity reached even the depth of degrada- 
tion in “ publicans and harlots,” of whom he 
affirmed they would go into heaven before the 
Scribes and Pharisees, because the former had no 
hollow religiousness, no personal pretensions, nor 
dogmatic anomalies to stand in their way, but 
probably condemned themselves as bitterly as 
others did, and therefore the gracious binder-up 
of broken hearts would not break the reeds whom 
public reprobation had bruised, but reserved all 
the terrors of his denunciation for the trusted, the 
popular, the almost canonised blind leaders of the 
blind, both falling into the ditch together—so St. 
Jude applies his heaviest invectives against similar 
delinquents. He denounces them as “ filthy 
dreamers, speaking evil of those things they know 
not, and corrupting themselves in those things 
they knew.” ‘Then again, adopting a three-fold 
analogy, he impeaches their spirit as being per- 








Balaam’s, and insubordinate to the authority of 
the apostles, as Korah resisted Moses and Aaron. 
Then follows a dark cluster of fearful images 
which judicially condemn them as “ spots on their 
sacraments and feasts of charity,” “clouds without 
water,” “trees without fruit,” “raging waves foarn- 
ing their own shame,” and “wandering stars.” 
He cites against them a traditional or else specially 
revealed prophecy of Enoch, warning such men of 
the Lord’s coming with his saints to judge their 
“ungodly deeds and hard speeches,” and winds 
up with a solemn admonition to believers to seek 
their own and each others’ edification in three 
essential things: viz., praying in the Holy Ghost, 
abiding in the love of God, and depending solely 
for salvation on the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This was their rule of conduct for them- 
selves and towards their fellow-believers, but to- 
wards those who were without the faith, though 
ostensibly within the pale of the Church, even 
there, between the false teachers and their mis- 
guided followers, they were to exercise a charitable 
discrimination ; to make allowance for the peculiar 
circumstances in which men are placed—for the 
local accident of birth—the bias of education—force 
of example—hereditary prejudice—mental consti- 
tution—and sincere, however erroneous, convic- 
tions. Credit men with all you equitably and 
liberally can. Of some have compassion, making 
a difference between the deluded and those who 
are the victims of their delusion. ‘ Others,” 
whether leaders or the led, whether staggered by 
their own evil reasoning, or wavering with the 
sophistry of others, “ save with fear” lest their 
infection become dangerous to you and to others, 
as well as to themselves, “pulling them out of the 
fire,’ delivering them at all hazards of carnal 
offence, or misconstruction of your holy longing for 
their salvation, and all the while “hating even the 
garment spotted by the flesh.” This is probably an 
allusion to leprous garments, which conveyed the 
contagion of the loathsome and piteous disease to 
those who wore them, or even touched them. St. 
Jude exhorts them to avoid the moral leprosy 
while they compassionated the unhappy leper; 
having in their heart’s desire some humble imita- 
tion of His discerning mercy, who’hates the sin 
with the same Divine fatherly heart that loves the 
sinner. 

Upon the whole, it seems the Christian in con- 
troversy should carefully discriminate between the 
heresy, which he is bound to hate, and the heretic, 
whom he is equally bound to love, as being his 
brother in spite of any heresy; to deal differently 
with the teacher of unbelief and error, and his 
ignorant or infatuated followers. In the latter 
case, be very gentle with the infirmity of mind or 
will which has betrayed itself in the very course 
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which your loyalty to truth compels you to con- 


demn. Be tolerant of all things fairly tolerable. 
Make no man an enemy for a word, nor appear to 
be more anxious to convict a man of heresy, than 
to conciliate, convince, and save the heretic. You 
may at times come into collision with a fierce and 
turbulent spirit, like Michael in his contest with 
the devil for the body of Moses, but “bring 
against him no railing accusation” beyond the 
proof and temper of the Scriptural sanction, im- 
plied in Michael’s answer, “The Lord rebuke thee.” 
Studiously avoid any appearance of that petitio 
principit, or begging the question, in doctrinal 
discussions, which seems to take it for granted 
your view, of course, is right, and your adversary’s 
necessarily wrong; which would only have the 
effect of setting up in array his self-love against 
yours. Never intrude on the premises, “This is 
what I say.” Take the higher, holier ground, 
which puts your shoes from off your feet; mount 
in barefooted, bareheaded humility and reverence 
the platform of Scripture, and allege, “ T'hus saith 
the Lord.” If youare right in the sense and appli- 
cation of your passage, the man is either silenced, 
or he must abjure the authority, by admitting his 
disbelief in the inspiration, of Scripture, and then 
you have done with him. He repudiates “the 
whole armour of God,” and you must decline 
**Saul’s armour,” which you have not proved. It 
is an old device of the enemy to draw off the 
armies of Israel away from their entrenchments, 
and then to fall upon them in the ambush they 
had prepared for them. I do not advise you to 
argue with open and avowed infidels, who, with 
the old subtlety of their father the devil, have 
thrown aside the only Book with which most 
Christian men are at home, and which is their 
chief and only stronghold. 
got over his allegiance to the testimony of the 
Law, the Prophets, the Psalms, and the Gospels, 
is not likely to be convinced by anything which 
you can urge; but you may yourself be damaged 
by the infernal plausibility to flesh and blood of 
his opposite line of reasoning. 

Never abandon an inch of the holy ground of 
the Testaments whereon you stand. Let the 
Ahabs and Jezebels of every phase of idolatry 
and infidelity, which are the illegitimate offspring 
of the natural man, whose object is to get rid of 
God in any shape, no matter how, whether by dis- 
placing postponements, or absolute supersedures, 
by setting up other gods in his place, or by deny- 
ing him his own place and being altogether. Let 
them, and such as them, demand your covenanted 
patrimony in the Land of Promise, as they will; 
be yours the holy chivalry of poor Naboth’s 
replication, “God forbid that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers unto thee.” Lay hold, 
and hold fast, by the only hope of eternal life, 


The man who has 





through Jesus Christ our Lord, and it may be 
through mercy, that your persistent energy and 
loyalty to your religious convictions may at last 
achieve the acknowledgment extorted of old— 
“Their Rock is not as our rock, our enemies them- 
selves being judges.” Some candid sceptics have 
at least confessed this much, that Christianity, in 
spite of all the misconceptions, interpolations, or 
abuses of its gracious spirit on the part of its 
friends and enemies, has done infinitely more to 
civilise, as well as regenerate and redeem man- 
kind, than all other efforts of the discrepant 
philosophies or systems of the world put together. 
But if so, why have recourse to something else? 
Why not pursue the experiment which has always 
succeeded wherever it has been fairly tried on its 
own principles? Plant your foot firmly on that 
ground, and never yield possession of the sacred 
premises, till your adversaries can show both a 
fairer estate and a better title, which God knows, 
and you know, is not, never was, and never will 
be in their power. At the same time, exhibit 
greater anxiety to make out the Gospel to be 
what St. Jude calls it, “a common salvation,” 7.e., 
open to every living soul of man, rather than pre- 
sent it as a theological close borough of your own. 
Argue with gainsayers, and yet, like Stephen, 
pray for them in the same breath, spite of the 
stones of stumbling and rocks of offence which 
their ignorant malignity may heap upon you. 
Show them that your contest is for them as well 
as for yourselves; and that alone, if sufficiently 
palpable, will go far towards disarming the en- 
mity of your opponent, who may be mercifully led 
to see that in this warfare he is opposing not you, 
but himself, and not himself only, but God. Let 
your constant aim be, honestly and meckly, not your 
own, but Christ’s victory, and then you will almosi 
instinctively act and speak in a daily practical 
illustration of Jude’s distinction between having 
compassion of some, and pulling others out of the 
fire. Your life may convince many, whom your 
lips could not refute. For other souls’ sake, as 
well as for your own, be Christians all of a piece 
with Christianity, and with that view, imitate, as 
well as follow, the lovely personal ideal of Christ. 
The practical, the influential controversialists, 
whether with heretics in the Church, or with the 
sensuous and ungodly in the world, or with the 
deeper than Egyptian darkness of the heathen who 
know no God at all, are the men whose lives are 
arguments which cannot be gainsaid, whose 
opinions find the loveliest and liveliest counter- 
parts in their individual characters, and whose 
genial catholic emotions irresistibly waken kin- 
dred humankind responses from the involuntary 
sympathies lying deep in, the heart of every 
man. Their love begets a love in its own image, 
and generates the normal reciprocity of the filial 
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and parental feeling. I know Paul loved Timothy, 
his young Jewish convert, for he called him “his 
own son in the Gospel;” and I have no doubt 
Timothy as heartily requited the love of Paul, as 
his “father in Christ.” Jude, no doubt, drew 
many a heart towards him to become his master’s 
disciple, by the same uncompromising boldness 
as Paul’s in reproving error, qualified by the con- 
siderateness, which appreciating men’s diverse 
and often difficult complications of circumstance, 
inspired the tender policy that “of some had 
compassion, and others pulled out of the fire.” 
God has compassion on us all, or what would 
become of usP “Be ye also merciful, as your 
Father in heaven is merciful.” This is not 








the maudlin, one-sided, disingenuous mercy, 
which sacrifices justice end ignores the attri- 





some of whom He had compassion, and others 
whom He pulled out of the fire.” 


butes and glory of the judge, which “ continue: 
in sin that grace may abound,” which converts 
the atonement into a constructive premium 
on sin, and the obedience of Christ into a cloak 
for all unrighteousness; but the mercy which, in 
its larger phase of charity, “rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things,” and which compared with 
any other grace or gift, whether in earth or heaven, 
still bears the palm, and wears the crown, for “the 
greatest of these is charity.” Amid the many 
glories in the Father’s kingdom, charity is the 
Lamb on the throne, and round about Him are 
ten thousand times ten thousands of those, “on 




















ON COUNTY HISTORIES 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH, AUTHOR OF “ A LIFE DRAMA,” ETC. ETC. 





|HE Right Honourable William Cham- | 
| bers, Lord Provost of the city of| 
| Edinburgh, has conferred two con- | 
; 4| siderable benefits on Peebles—the an- 
l CARLES; cicnt little town, seated on the Tweed, 
which gave him birth. In the first place, he pur- 
chased the old town residence of the Queensberrys | 
—standing in the principal street—and after | 
verting it into a modern institute, with lecture- | 
room, reading-room, library, and museum, made it | 
over in perpetual gift to the inhabitants, under the 
guardianship of the corporation. In the second 
place, during his summer retirement at Glen Or- 
miston—a pretty estate on Tweedside, some miles 
distant from the little town—Mr. Chambers com- 
posed a History of Peeblesshire, and ultimately, in 
a handsome volume, illustrated with all necessary 
woodcuts, gaye it to the world. The Chambers’ In- 
stitute is in many respects—its peculiar parentage 
put out of the question—similar to the other insti- 
tutes scattered up and down the country. Its lec- 
ture-room is commodious, its reading-room large 
and airy, its library shelves tolerably stocked, and 
its museum filled with plaster casts from the an- 
tique, geological specimens, stuffed crocodiles and 
alligators, with frightful open jaws and glittering 
eyes of green and yellow glass, and with the engrav- 
ings, specimens of crockery, medals, and the usual 
knickknacks generally found in such places. But off 














the main apartment of the museum there is a small 
room devoted to a peculiar use, which interested 
me when I saw it more than all the rest, and 
which sets an example which might be followed with 
advantage by all similar institutes. This small 
room is a museum, but it is a local one, devoting 
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| door-lintels and fire-places of crumbling Peeble- 





AND HOME TRAVEL, 























itself to Peeblesshire alone. In it were ranged 
specimens of the mineralogy of the county, the 
entomology of the county, the botany of the 
county. If a rare bird was shot in the county, a 
rare animal trapped or snared, a butterfly with 
wonderfully-marked wings caught, to the shelves 
of the little room they were sent. There were— 
if I remember the articles aright—meteoric stones 
that had fallen on autumn nights in Peeblesshire ; 
old weapons and old domestic utensils, which had 
been found in the Peeblesshire bogs, while 
the proprietors were ditching and draining; and 
bits of red sandstone, with rude carvings and 
armorial bearings upon them, taken from the 


shire castles and peels. This museum within a 
museum is—and in this its value and specialty 
consists—exclusively a local one; and, when 
carried out, it will be to the county what a table 
of contents is to a book; and the local museum 
and the local history supplement each other. The 
museum illustrates the still life of the district: it 
tells what kind of minerals underlie the crust of 
the county; what kind of meteoric stones fall 
upon it; what kind of birds flit over it; what kind 
of animals live and breed in its bosky dingles and 
woody places. In the museum you have the 
stage, and in the history you make acquaintance 
with the actors who have trod the stage: in the 
one you have the minerals and the animals, in 
the other the men. In Mr. Chambers’ history, 
an account is given of the events which have 
occurred in Peeblesshire from ancient time; of the 
families which arose in the old fighting days 
and sank again, or which exist at present under 
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new names and changed conditions; of the time 
when the great noble came riding down from Neid 
path, or some dwelling more remote, to his town- 
house in the main street, and was good-humoured 
with the burgliers or the reverse; of the gradual 
decay of feudalism; of the progress of the town 
from the period when it was the mere appa- 
nage of a noble, to the happy days when it 
became possessed of manufactures, a reformed 
town council, and a weekly newspaper. 

Peeblesshire is happy in its local museum and 
local history; and it is matter of regret that in 
every English county a Mr. William Chambers 
has not yet been born. Over the entire length and 
breadth of it England is sacred with age and 
human deeds; reverent with old cathedral, castle, 
and burying place; every rood almost is historical; 
everywhere dead generations are, as it were, crying 
to us from the dust.. There is, perhaps, not a 
more prosaic publication than an English Brad- 
shaw, and yet the names of the railway stations on 
the great lines come to us out of history and 
Shakespeare. No nation need be prouder of its 
past than England; and it is important that 
Englishmen should become acquainted with that 
past, not only in history books, but by personal 
contact with what remnants of it—as in old 
castles, cathedrals, and the like—are yet visible 
and patent to the eye. A man understands a 
battle much better when he stands on the actual 
ground on which it was fought. A single month 
spent in visiting the old English cathedrals 
will give a man a more vital idea of the eccle- 
siastical history of the country—and that too 
without any polemical intermixture—than the 
same time spent in perusing the volumes of the 
most eloquent partisans. And this knowledge of 
England by the eye—this personal acquaintance 
with it—subserves the sincerest patriotism. 
Patriotism is an old-fashioned virtue; but so are 
also truth, courage, constancy. The cosmopolitan 
who disregards his own country, is like the lover 
of mankind who disregards his own family; in 
the professions of both one very naturally suspects 
the sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal. Out 
of English history the generation that now exists 
has come ; worthy or unworthy, we are its result ; 
and it is of the utmost importance that the nation 
should remember its stock—that our lives should 
have some slight flavour of ancient English time 
about them, like pure linen for to-day’s use taken 
from an antique oaken cabinet, and scented with 
the sweet-smelling herbs and lavenders of the 
past. 

It is from considerations such as these that, in 
these days of railways and of perpetual touristing, 
a course of home travel falls to be advocated. 
There are a considerable number of persons in 
England at the present day who have means and 





' enough at home if they are capable of recognising 


leisure enough to take a summer vacation each 
year, and who elect to enjoy that vacation on the 
Continent. Of course these persons have a perfect 
right to spend their time and money wherever 
they please, but the question arises, Cui bono ? 
One would say that it is a man’s first duty to know 
his own before he rushes off to other countries ; 
and yet there are many Englishmen who are more 
familiar with the scenery of France and Italy than 
with the scenery of their native shires. It would 
be too much to ask professional men, for instance, 
to spend their summer vacations at home as a 
matter of duty, when, to them, a summer vacation 
is not a matter of duty at all, but simply of re- 
creation. They wish amusement, they wish to 
seek release from their ordinary cares and modes 
of thought in the novelty of foreign scenery, 
costume, language, habits, and architecture. This 
is true enough, but the same recreation may be 
obtained at home, with the acquisition of some 
slight modicums of home knowledge to boot. It is 
astonishing what a variety of scenery and of race 
is comprised in these islands. There is wild 
Wales, with its primeval language and people; 
there is Cornwall, the land of Arthurian legend ; 
there is the border land between Scotland and 
England, where moss troopers rode and minstrels 
sang, and bale fires blazed of old; there is the 
high ridge of old Edinburgh and its Canongate, 
perhaps, historically considered, the most interest- 
ing street in northern Europe; there are the 
misty Highlands, the home of romance; there are 
the Hebrides, where the galleys of the Northmen 
touched on their way to the southern lands. And 
is not Ireland a sort of terra incognita to the 
ordinary tourist P—Ireland, fertile, beautiful, with 
its brilliant, quick-witted people, amongst whom 
genius is almost as common as it is in Italy: 
Ireland, caricatured by novelist and painter; 
life there represented as consisting of little else 
than broken heads, brandished shillelahs, coats 
torn in combat, bunches of shamrock in crumpled 
hats, and universal “St. Patrick’s Day in the 
morning ”—TIreland which is quite other than all 
that; country most beautiful, most sorrowful; 
cursed with chronic discontent; with the landlord 
shot by a gaunt peasant from behind the hedge; 
the emigrants leaving vacant the green glens; its 
most sweet, most melancholy music; its fairies 
and the banshee keening at the window of the 
dying; its strong family affection; its swathes of 
dead on every English battle-field. All this the 
tourist can have at home—recreation enough, 
beauty enough, and information enough, too, by the 
way, if he is anxious to pick it up. Let people go 
to the Continent if they will, but let them in the 
first place make some little acquaintance with 
their own country. They will find romance 
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“She dallied idly with her bird.”—p. 52. 
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it in a British dress, as well as in a French or 
a@ Spanish one. 

But to return to the subject of county museums 
and county histories. We are all Englishmen, but 
we are all natives of one or other of the English 
counties; and in the general love of our native 
country we are conscious of a special love for our 
native county. That section of English ground, 
the county of our birth, lies, or should lie, very 
near to the hearts of all of us. Now to those who 
are yet resident in their native counties, as well as 
to those who have removed, a good local history 
should be a peculiar pleasure. Such a history 
makes vital and interesting the entire district of 
country which surrounds, or which once sur- 
rounded, a man’s habitation. It would be a plea- 
sant thing if every county of England had its 
museum and its history. Just fancy what a 
county annalist old Michael Drayton, the author 
of “ Poly-Olbion,” would have been—he who sang 
in long swinging lines the glories of every English 
river, and who so loved the English ground that he 
could have knelt down and kissed every rood of it. 
Lam sure that Shakespeare when, in the serene 
afternoon of his life, he returned from London to 
Stratford-on-Avon, and settled down composedly 
in the house which his own frugality had pur- 
chased, would not have thought it beneath him 
to have written the history of Warwickshire. 
And if he had only done so, what play is there 
of his which one would not gladly have given 
away in exchange? How one would have liked 
to have walked with him through the pleasant 
woods and the dewy wild-rose lanes which were 
familiar to him when a boy! And then jus 
think what a county historian Izaac Walton 
would have been; how his fancy would have 
bloomed out like wallflowers on every ruined 
tower; how, like a sunbeam, it would have made 
bright once again the rusty monumental brasses 
of dead earls. To be a county historian, it needs 
not that a man should be a Gibbon or a Macaulay, 
for neither Gibbon nor Macaulay could havewritten 
one. In truth, the qualities required for the pro- 
duction of such a work are moral rather than 
intellectual. Genius may be dispensed with, but 
industry, loyalty, reverence, an ivy-like quality 
of mind in clinging to the past, a knack for 
genealogy, and a pleasure in recounting old 
family glories, a quaint meditativeness, which 
finds its best place in churchyards, and a peculiar 
home-heartedness, and content in a limited space, 
which is becoming more rare every day—these 
are the things which go to make up the county 
historian. And the best works of this class which 
we possess have been written by clergymen, and 
by clergymen of a peculiar class—flesh-and-blood 
editions of the “ Whole Duty of Man,” bound in 
clerical black—men whose minds have a country 








savour, like books in which, when opened, you find 
sprigs of woodruff between the leaves—men whose 
hearts are apples which time and the sunshine of 
content have sweetened to the very core. The 
clerical county annalist is a bachelor usually; and 
if crossed in love early in life he will do his work 
all the better. One fancies him living with a 
spinster sister, and, on warm summer after- 
noons, walking up and down a trim garden, filled 
with thyme, marjoram, heartsease, love-lies- 
bleeding, London’s pride—flowers whose very 
names are poctry, old-fashioned flowers which 
the old-fashioned poets loved—wearing a black 
skull cap, and with his hands meditatively knit 
behind his back. There is sure to be a sun- 
dial and a quaint rockery in one corner, and a row 
of beehives in the other. In his window-eaves the 
swallows love to build. He should wear slippers 
as he paces up and down the garden gravel, and 
one of them should be down at theheel. This is 
the kind of man to write a county history—pious, 
humble, learned, reverent, to whom the county 
with its castles, churches, its grass-grown Roman 
station on the low hill-top, on which sheep are 
feeding for the London market, its rivers, forests, 
and villages are wife and child; and there are one 
or two county histories—priceless books to those 
who love that kind of literature—written by such 
men. 

England is simply English counties in the 
ageregate, and English history the sum-total of 
what these counties have done. The history of a 
nation deals with great events for the most part; 
but there are a hundred little matters worthy of 
being kept in remembrance which the imperial 
historian passes over, and here the county his- 
torian steps in and fills up gaps and interstices. 
The imperial historian writes for other countries 
quite as much as for his own; the county his- 
torian writes entirely for his own country, and 
only for one section of it. The one deals with 
great battles, parliamentary conflicts, the results 
of diplomacy ; the other brings history to the door 
of the manor, and to the graves in the village 
churchyard. The one concerns himself solely 
with great events; the other shows that where- 
ever men have lived there will be something 
interesting to write about. The one historian is 
imperial, the other is local; the one is metro- 
politan, the other provincial. Now there are few 
comparatively who have any personal interests in 
imperial history, while almost every one has some 
personal interest in local history. Moreover the 
county feeling is strong everywhere. Our best 
men are not only proud of being Englishmen, they 
are also proud of being Yorkshiremen, Somersct- 
men or Kentishmen; and county historians kecp 
alive this county feeling, which is a manly and a 
healthy one, 
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DEEPDALE VICARAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK WARREN.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
SOME ONE AT THE DOOR. 
Frank had come home. 
started from Deepdale Manor that | 
morning. 
was six miles from Deepdale; but the | 





his disposal, the better to facilitate | 
his departure. 
to a crisis. 
instantaneous. 

“Q Frank! I am so glad you are come!” said | 
Mrs. Chauncey, still nervous and flurried. “It is such 
a comfort to see your face again!” And she kissed 
him with all a mother’s fondness. 

Frank returned her caress affectionately. He had 
by this time stepped into the great blank hall, un- 
lighted save by the feeble ray of the lamp which 
stood on the table. 

« Are you alone, mother ?” 

This was said somewhat sternly. 

“Frank, Sir Peter was anxious he should go. He 
makes so much of him, dear,” replied Mrs. Chauncey, 
apologetically. 

«Then, you are alone, mother ?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

Frank stood a moment silent and stern, as though 





some inconceivably bitter thought was uppermost in 


his mind. Then his face relaxed, and he said, cheer- 


“Gone for good, mother ?” 
“There are but few in the family, Frank,” pleaded 


He had_ the poor woman. 


He said no more. He marched hurriedly to his 


The nearest railway station | room, and paced up and down like a caged lion. 


“The old story,” said he, mournfully, “the old 


countess had placed the carriage at’ story.” 


Mrs. Chauncey, meanwhile, forgot her troubles in 


So that events had marched quickly | the bliss of preparing a feast for Frank. She set 
Frank’s fall and dismissal had been | out her best china, and in the joy of her heart 
| brought down the silver teapot. 


“He has everything so grand at the Manor,” said 


| she. 


There was nothing very choice in the banquet, it is 
true. Some slices of ham, boiled eggs, a newly- 
baked loaf, and a pat of fresh butter. This was all, 
Still, it was like the dinner of herbs—it had “love 
therewith.” 

The poor woman, used to be down trodden from 
her youth up, had yet the faculty for snatching any 
scrap of enjoyment that fell in her way. Her life 
was one long working day: yet it had now and then 
a pause. There was a pause, when the thin fingers 
eeased awhile from their labours, and the eyes, gush- 
ing over with thankfulness and love, rested upon 
Frank. 

Frank, as far as earthly ties go, was her all. Still, 
with all these feelings, she had a nervous dread of 
what Frank would say. She was used to screen her 


fully, «Mother dear, I have taken you quite by sur- husband with the fidelity of a wife. She had sundry 


prise.” 


+ 


se. 


| cloaks and subterfuges, which she hung up before 
“Indeed you have, Frank, but I am so thankful— | his crying sins, and fancied that they were hidden. 


so very thankful,” added she, taking up the lamp, | It seemed to be her duty—her plain, simple duty—to 


“T thought it was—— But come up-stairs, my dear; 
I am sure you must be very tired.” 

“Not particularly so, mother; only I should like 
some tea.” 

He had now reached the great forlorn room, with 
its spark of fire, its curtainless windows, and its 
poverty-stricken furniture. He glanced round. Per- 
haps it might look all the more bare and desolate by 
eontrast. Perhaps the same bitter thought rose to 
his mind, for again he stood silent and stern, as 
though chewing the cud of some painful reflection. 

Mrs. Chauncey, on the other hand, seemed restored 





to life and happiness. 
on some cherished logs, that would else have awaited 
the arrival of her lord, and, spreading a snow-white 


She mended the fire, putting | 


abide by him, such as he was, and if possible to believe 
in him. 

‘He is so clever,” she would say to herself, “and I 
was always a matter-of-fact person. Now, if he had 
married some one more like himself -—” 

Ah, Mrs. Chauncey! if he had done so, be sure the 
world would have lost sight of him by now. There 
is a vortex close by, out of which your wifely skill has 
kept him hitherto. That other person, whose image 
you are pleased to conjure up, would have plunged in 
with him headlong. 

Mrs. Chauncey had taken up her work again, and 
Frank, who had finished his tea, sat opposite watch- 
ing her. 

He saw—for he was very quick-sighted—how pain- 


cloth on the table, began to make preparations for a fully her eyes were strained,—how her hand shook 


meal. 


“The kettle will boil in a minute, Frank, and you 


shall have your tea.” 

He had intended to go to his room to arrange his! painful struggle of thrift and industry with a poverty 
toilette, and he had just opened the door for that | that would march resolutely on—a struggle never 
purpose. When his mother spoke, he turned round, | ceasing, and sufficient to fret and chafe the spirit till 


all the sternness in his face again. 
* What has become of your servant?” 
“She has gone home, my dear.” 





more than it was wont,—how her cheek was sunk, 
and her whole appearance more worn and shabby 
than usual; and, again glancing round, he saw the 


it broke down in despair. He saw all this, and sighed 
in the anguish of his soul. 


She looked up hastily and fearfully. 
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“I will put my work away, dear, if it annoys 
you.” 

Annoy him! As if he would not, by his manly 
toil, have saved her from lifting even her finger. 

«Mother, are you obliged to work so hard ?” 

“T shall soon have finished, dear. I am making 
your father a set of shirts.” 

“ Could not you send them out to be done?” 

“Tt would be so expensive, Frank, and it is some- 
thing for me to do,” said she, in the same apologetic 
tone. 

“It seems to me, mother, as though you did far too 
much already.” 

“Hark, Frank! there is some one at the door,” 
cried Mrs. Chauncey, turning white and trembling. 
“It is the man——” 

«What man, mother ?” 

“Will you go to him, Frank? He was so violent 
yesterday ; Ithink he had been drinking. And could 
you”’—she clasped her hands with a look of distress— 
“could you lend me the money to pay him ?” 

“ What for?” said Frank, with a kind of fierceness 
—a fierceness, however, wrung by circumstances from 
the gentlest of natures. 

Mrs. Chauncey, with eager, shaking hands, was 
hunting among some papers in a drawer. 

“ Here it is, Frank, don’t be angry. It is due to 
Linton for the hire of your father’s carriage. I 
would not ask you, dear, if I could coin the money 
out of my own heart’s blood; but I can’t, I can’t!” 

“Mother, how dare you say so!” cried Frank, 
passionately, and the tears gushing from his eyes. 
“Give me the bill.” 

She gave it him, and then she fell back in her 
chair and uttered a wail of anguish. She did so 
sometimes, and no one heard her save her God, 





CHAPTER X. 
DIONYSIUS AND HIS PUPIL. 


Dionysius Curuine felt himself to be in a scrape. 
For several days he stole about the house on tiptoe, 
feeling as if he were guilty of manslaughter. Every- 
body regarded him with looks of reproach. The 
doctor and Martha Beck shook their heads mys- 
teriously whenever he addressed them, for Clara 
Melrose had had a relapse. 

“You have behaved with remarkable want of pru- 
dence, sir,” observed Dr. Plume, emphatically; “the— 
Clara—Mrs. Melrose I mean—is in a most precarious 
situation.” 

*T wonder what she has done,” exclaimed Dionysius 
suddenly, his thoughts reverting to another point 
of view. 

Dr. Plume’s eyes assumed that peculiar appearance 
of starting from his head; but he said nothing, ex- 
cept, indeed, he did say, a minute after, very stifily, 
* Good morning, Mr. Curling.” 

“Good morning, Dr. Plume.” 

To get anything out of Dr. Plume was like trying 
to extract moisture from a flint. 











Dionysius had, however, one consolation amid his 
domestic embarrassments. The negotiation between 
himself and the countess had progressed in a satis- 
factory manner. He had, in fact, engaged to impart 
one hour’s instruction per day to Phillimore Roderic 
Patrick Landon. 

The countess anticipated immense advantage 
from this arrangement. She beheld, as in a vision, 
the time when all those dazzling words with which 
Dionysius embellished his sermons should flow 
freely from the lips of Phillimore; when, to use her 
favourite expression, “he should talk nothing but 
learning.” 

Dionysius, meantime, abundantly prepared for the 
duties of a pedagogue, set off one fine morning for 
the Manor. 

He was pleased with his position on many accounts. 
He had a natural love for scholarship, and the idea 
of bringing the wild Irish boy under the dominion of 
Latin roots was an occupation he would relish. Be- 
sides, as the wild Irish boy was a young nobleman, 
the thing was rather gratifying to his ambition. 
Private tutor to Lord Landon! It did not sound 
bad. 

Alas! at this juncture poor Dionysius was young; 
very young indeed. 

He soon reached the Manor, and knocked at the 
door. The gorgeous footman in his lace and gold 
opened it. 

Dionysius—his Latin roots under his arm, and his 
ferule in perspective, if not in reality—was ushered 
up the staircase. He walked softly and delicately, 
his feet sinking into the velvet pile of the carpet. 
When he had reached the landing, the footman, with 
all due respect, opened a door, and announced, read- 
ing the name from the card, “The Rev. Dionysius 
Curling.” i 

Now the Vicar of Deepdale had never yet beheld 
his pupil. He expected that the countess would be 
there to receive and to introduce him; but no such 
thing. 

At first, indeed, the room appeared empty, so far as 
inhabitants were concerned. Then, as his eye peered 
anxiously round, it fell upon a sofa placed against 
the wall. Something was lying on the sofa.. This 
“something” was so huddled up, so motionless, 
and so odd in its position, that the deciphering of its 
species was difficult. But gradually it resolved itself 
intoa boy. Not that it moved. No, it lay with its 
face to the wall; a shock of black hair, exceedingly 
rough and tangled, being the upper, and a pair of 
very muddy boots the lower extremity. 

Dionysius, having completed his survey, paused, 
feeling somewhat the peculiarity of his position. But 
as the being on the sofa gave no sign of volition, he 
coughed slightly, by way of introduction. This signal 
failing, as it did totally, he advanced a few paces 
nearer, and coughed again. 

The recumbent form on the sofa, looking from 
every point of view more like a bear’s cub than any- 
thing else, remained immovable. 


Then Dionysius began to grow desperate. He 
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hated nothing so much as being ridiculous. And 
here at the first start off he was made a fool of. 
Why was not her ladyship present to spare him such 
an infliction? Why was he shut up alone with this 
whelp? Still, something must be done. He could 
not stand here all day. In his usual formal manner, 
he addressed the being before hin— 

“May I be allowed to ask if the young gentle- 
man—hem—whom I now behold—hem—is Lord 
Landon?” 

The muddy boots made a gesture of impatience. 
There was no other reply. 

« Because,” continued Dionysius, irate at the affront 
put upon him, and speaking with extraordinary stiff- 
ness, “I beg to remind that young gentleman I am 
his preceptor.” 

The boots gave a vigorous kick. 

Dionysius now began to feel somewhat alarmed. 

“My lord,” stammered he, “ perhaps your lordship 
will—get up?” 

He had scarcely said the words, when the beav’s 
cub rolled over, and, dropping on his feet, presented 
the following characteristics: a face rendered con- 
spicuous by two piercing black eyes, a rather flat- 
tened physiognomy, and a mouth of remarkable 
dimensions. The forehead was hidden, and all its 
attributes with it, under the shock of hair. 

Dionysius, increasingly alarmed, and reminded un- 
pleasantly of the speculations of Professor Huxley, 
and the “missing link” of Dr. Darwin that should 
unite the race of animals with the lords of the creation, 
glanced towards the door. Not a creature was visible 
—ah! no, the countess was too cunning for that; 
she was snugly ensconced in her boudoir, far away 
from the scene of action. 

“Tf I am out of it, why I shall not be in it,” 
observed she, sagaciously. 

The black eyes being fixed upon him with a menac- 
ing expression, Dionysius again broke silence. He 
thought it best to explain in still more lucid terms 
the relation in which he stood to the young savage. 

“Tt is well known, my lord, that your lordship’s 
recent preceptor si 

He had not time to finish. Phillimore Roderic 
Patrick Landon had sprung to his feet. 

A pair of broad, massy shoulders—unduly so, con- 
sidering the shortness of the figure; a brawny and 
threatening arm, that could have knocked over the 
Vicar of Deepdale in a moment; a sinewy hand, 





with nails like the talons of a bird of prey—these | 


things were enough for Dionysius Curling. 

“Tf ever I get out of this room,” thought he, 
«Phillimore Roderic Patrick Landon may remain in 
ignorance of his Latin roots till doomsday, for me.” 

But there was no occasion to discuss this knotty 
point just then. 

The wild Irish lad, his fury expended, turned away, 
and with one bound reached the sofa. Arrived there, 
he coiled himself up, with his face to the wall, and 
remained as immovable as before; the shock of hair 
and the muddy boots alone giving tokens of his 
identity. 








Dionysius, thankful to escape, gathered up his Latin 
roots and fled. 

“Yes,” said he, as he made his way down-stairs 
with remarkable expedition, “ Huxley is right, and 
Darwin is right, and man is more closely related to 
the inferior creation than I ever imagined.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE COUNTESS KNOWS HOW TO ALLAY IRRITATION. 


But Dionysius was not so to leave Deepdale Manor. 

All at once he encountered the footman. 

“If you please, sir, the countess wishes to speak to 
you.” 

*Humph,” said Dionysius; “it would have been 
well if the interview with her ladyship had taken 
place earlier.” 

He was very angry indeed. To be trifled with—to 
be set on to teach a creature half savage, half idiot—it 
was unpardonable. 

Her ladyship received the discomfited preceptor 
with a smile of great benignity. 

“My dear Mr. Curling, I hope you are quite well.” 

“Thank your ladyship, I am,” replied Dionysius, 
curtly. 

He looked pale, notwithstanding. 
somewhat agitated. 

She knew in her heart exactly how the matter had 
gone—was sure to go, in fact. She had the precedent 
of many tutors whom Phil had set at defiance. 

Frank Chauncey had been an exception; he had 
touched a chord in the heart of the wild Irish lad 
that the rest had left dormant. Phil would have 
gone through fire and water toserve Frank Chauncey. 
Yet even Frank could not teach him to spell. 

Unmindful of this circumstance, the countess was 
resolved that Phil should become one of the first 
scholars in the land. 

“Will you take luncheon?” continued she, again 
addressing the vicar, with a beneficent smile. 

On the table stood a small but elegant repast, pre- 
pared expressly for the delectation of Dionysius. 

Now certain things ameliorate a man, be he never 
so irritated. 

Dionysius was no epicure. You had only to look 
at his spare figure and pinched physiognomy, to set 
that doubt at rest. Still, he was hungry, and the 
luncheon was very nice. 

“T will take some slight refreshment,” said he, 
laying down his ill-used Latin roots, and sitting at 
the hospitable board. 

The countess was a clever woman, and one who 
understood human nature. Not until the vicar had 
discussed a wing of pheasant, did she venture to 
inquire— 

«And what progress have you made with your 
pupil, Mr. Curling?” 

The very mention of the word turned the sweet- 
ness of Dionysius’s little recherché repast into worm- 
wood and gall. 

“Tam sorry to inform your ladyship that I have 
made no progress at all.” 


He was still 
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The expression on the countenance of the Big 
Countess was one of disappointment, certainly, but 
not of surprise. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed she; “I am very sorry.” 

“Tn fact,” said Dionysius, his recent wound opening 
afresh, “if your ladyship had been good enough to 
introduce me to—to—the young gentleman, things 
might have turned out differently.” 

The black eye of the countess gave a sharp twinkle. 
“Do you think so, Mr. Curling ?” 

“Indeed I do,” replied he, with bitterness. 

“Tam very sorry. Do make a good luncheon, Mr. 
Curling. I hope you enjoy the pheasant.” 

To judge from the cloud that overhung the brow 
of Dionysius, it was a farce to suppose that he was 
enjoying anything. 

“You found my son rather eccentric, I fear ?” 

“Remarkably so—remarkably!” repeated Dionysius, 
with emphasis. 

“ Ah, that is the worst of it!’ and the countess 
assumed an air of maternal solicitude. “He has 
always been peculiar, from his childhood upwards,” 
continued she. “Still, as you so acutely observed, 
in our last interview, he must be made to learn.” 

Dionysius, by no means desirous of recalling his 
words on that especial occasion, busied himself with 
the remaining wing of the pheasant. 

«And learn everything,” continued the countess, 
who had treasured up every syllable. 

No reply from Dionysius. He was wholly occupied 
with the pheasant. 

“Latin, Greek, and Hebrew,” resumed her lady- 
ship, her black eye, full as piercing as that of Phil, 
being fixed on the divine with great eagerness. 

No answer. 

«And the modern languages, and the sciences—I 
believe you said the sciences, dear Mr. Curling ?” 

“T—am afraid—I did,” stammered Dionysius. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the countess, “ you, who have so 
raised my expectations, will not disappoint them. 
Surely you will teach my poor boy something.” 





The wound inflicted on the sensibilities of Dionysius 
was smarting desperately. ‘Your ladyship must 
excuse me,” said he, with some bitterness. 

Was not the shock of hair, and were not the muddy 
boots, vivid in his memory? No; come what might, 
he would never expose himself to that sort of thing 
again. 

“Your ladyship must excuse me,” repeated he, 
replying to the look of consternation on the face of 
the countess. “I—I—find I have been mistaken 
touching the capacity of Lord Landon.” 

“Dear me! How very unfortunate!” 

Dionysius, his lunch ended, was cut off from that 
agreeable diversion. 

“It has been my most ardent wish,” exclaimed 
her ladyship, “that Phil should be a scholar. Pray 
do not give it up, Mr. Curling. You are my only 
resource. If you remember, you saic 4 

“Tam aware of what I said, Lady Landon,” inter- 
rupted Dionysius, rising, with great dignity; “but 
the words were spoken under a misapprehension. I 
had recently arrived in Deepdale, and was not ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of his lordship. That 
one interview has convinced me, beyond a doubt, 
that he can never, by any pretext whatever, become a 
aman of letters!” 

No; not all the pomp and glory of the Big Countess, 
from the time of the first Landon downwards, should 
force him to become preceptor to Phil! 

The countess was cruelly disappointed. “Ah!” 
sighed she, “it is very hard—very hard, indeed. So 
ardently as I wished a 

“Tf your ladyship will allow me the suggestion,” 
said Dionysius, quickly, “you will dismiss any such 

wish from your mind. Better come down ait once to 
things as they are, and allow his lordship to do as he 
pleases.” , 

“ And go rat-catching, in fact,” suggested the Big 
Countess, with a sneer. 

Dionysius bowed. He dared not reply in words. 

(To be continued.) 














AMBITION AND DUTY. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


T was upon the ancient many-arched bridge 
which crosses, by Bideford, the beautiful 
Torridge, as it comes winding by pleasant 

40 ways from among the fertile hills of its 





one calm summer’s evening, a bright-eyed, 
intelligent-looking lad, of fifteen or sixteen years. 


BY J. G. WATTS. 


| Beside him a little boy of six and a girl of some 
| eight years of age, evidently his brother and sister, 
| were amusing themselves with a toy cart, filled with 
| pebbles. 

native Devon, that I observed at sundown, | 


Presently another youth, of about the same age 


| as himself, came bustling towards the town. He, 
| too, was fair-faced and light-haired—indeed the 


He was leaning against the parapet. In his hand he | boys, at first sight, bore no small resemblance to 


held a book, from which his eyes occasionally wan- | each other. 


dered to the man who, in a punt just below, sat 
fishing for eels, or to take a wider range of the 
majestic river, as it went broadening away towards 


features which, combined with his light hair and 


| . 
| respectable mechanic. 


It needed not a philosopher, however, 


| on a closer inspection, to decide that their natures 
| were very dissimilar. The new-comer’s countenance 
|; was less open, and there seemed to be an almost 
the Atlantic. There was a certain restlessness in his | perpetual sneer upon his lip. 


His dress indicated 


| that he was the son of a small tradesman, or 2 
blue eyes, indicated a nervous, impressible nature. | 























“Hallo, Tom!” szid he, stopping short, “at your 
book again, eh?” 

“ What, George Nailor! 
the other. 

“Pretty well, thank you. I’ve taken the oppor- 
tunity to run down home for a week. As our vessel 
sails early next month, I shan’t have another chance 
for one while, at any rate.” 

«What vessel?” asked Thomas Breden, for that 
was the name of the youth first described. “What 
I understood you were at a linendraper’s, in 


How d’ye do?” exclaimed 


vessel P 
London.” 
“Oh, ah! of course you don’t know,” returned 
teorge Nailor. ‘Ive left the linendraper’s—too 
much confinement for me—and am off to Australia, 
in less than afortnight. I mean to make my fortune 
before I come back. Ah, and that won’t take me 
long, I can tell you.” 

At the period the conversation we are recording 
took place, the gold discoveries of Australia had set 
all Europe upon the move. Hundreds and thousands 
were pouring upon her shores every month. Nota 
vessel that could be made available but became an 
emigrant ship. Adventure and speculation fairly 
crazed people. 

“Going to Australia, are you?” said Tom, stooping 
to pick up his little brother’s cart, which the foot of 
his companion had carelessly overset. 

“Yes,I am. I’ve a first-rate chance. My uncle’s a 
chief mate—that’s next the captain, you know; and 
he’s got me a place to work my passage over, by 
helping the steward. And, now I think of it, there’s 
room for another—I heard him say so; because we’re 
taking out so many passengers. There, now, wouldn’t 
it be jolly for us to go together ?” 

A half-dreamy expression had stolen over Tom’s 
face during George’s recital; but when the latter 
thus directly proposed that he should accompany 
him, he was himself in an instant. , 

“How could I go?” he answered. “I’ve neither 
money nor marbles. Where’s my outfit to come 
from? And then there’s my mother——” 

“Mother!” laughed the other; “say mammy, at 
once. Well, you’rea nice un! Why don’t I want to 
stop at home with my mother ?” 

“ Mine is a widow—and——” 

“That's it,’ was the interruption; “all the more 
reason for you to go and make your fortune. She 
can’t keep you, I’m sure, for the wages you take 
her home.” 

“ Four shillings a week is not much,” mused Tom. 

‘To be sure not,” returned the other. “Why, out 
there boys are having their pound and thirty shillings 
week, besides rations, and they can’t get them fast 
enough; so that if a fellow doesn’t think fit to go to 
the diggings, he can stop in the city, and make as 
much money as he likes.” 

“Wonderful, isn’t it?” sighed the captivated lad. 

“You may well say that. There, it was only the 


Fe) 


other day a chap, not much older than you, who} 


hadn’t been in the colony nine months, found a 
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fellows are getting hold of lumps of gold half the size 
of your head, every day.” 

“T really should like to go,” murmured Tom, “if 
it were not for my mother: she would so miss me.” 

“There, get along,” sneered the cynic. “Why 
don’t you tell the truth, and confess you haven’t the 
pluck ?” 

“T do speak the truth,” was the prompt return, and 
an angry fire flashed from the speaker’s eye. George 
took the warning and sang small; said he must just 
run home for a minute or two, but would soon be 
back again, as he had got a deal more to tell. True 
to his promise, the young adventurer was soon back 
again upon the bridge, and Tom and he went still 
further into the subject of their former conversation. 
After they had been thus gossiping for full half an 
hour, Tom’s sister, who had been holding up her little 
brother a minute before to look over the bridge, gave 
aloud scream. As the lads turned their heads they 
beheld the child go plash into the stream beneath. 
The next instant witnessed another plash, and the 
next saw Tom grasping his brother with one hand, 
and striking out with the other. The tide was strong, 
and the man in the punt seeing their danger, slipped 
his moorings, but, by some mismanagement, was un- 
able to get to their assistance. Help, however, was 
at hand, for some sailors, who had pushed off from a 
vessel that lay at anchor in mid-stream, rowed across 
with the tide, and in five minutes the half-drowned 
twain were dragged into the boat. Many were the 
congratulations, and loud the praises, which greeted 
our hero on his touching the shore, and ere he could 
reach home the news had sped to, and brought forth, 
his anxious mother, who, hurrying down, with thanks 
upon her lips to the Giver of all good, for having mer- 
cifully delivered them from their great peril, caught 
both her children into one eager embrace, and covered 
them with kisses. That night Tom found it no easy 
task to get to sleep. The events of the evening, 
more particularly his meeting with George Nailor, 
had completely driven the “sweet restorer,’ from 
his pillow. Away his mind went wandering to the 
wonderful country, where it was easier to grow rich 
than to remain poor. 

“George was right,” he murmured, “my mother 
does not keep me upon my wages. Why she’s always 
at work, washing and ironing, early and late. To be 
sure, ’'m picking up a trade that in a few years will 
bring me a good living.” 

When he went down to breakfast the next morning 
his looks were anything but bright, and his mother, 
ere the meal was half over, detecting something amiss, 
anxiously inquired if the adventure in the river had 
made him feel ill. He replied “No,” and added, he 
had that to tell her which he did not wish his brother 
and sister to hear. With looks of increased anxiety 
the poor woman instantly led the way into the next 
apartment. 








nugget worth two thousand pounds; and heaps of | 





When Tom quitted home that morning tears were 
in his eyes, and deep and bitter sobs came from the 
|room in which he had left his mother. In the even- 
ing the lads were again gossiping upon the bridge. 
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George’s uncle had come down, and wished to see 
Tom, and so away they presently set. George praised 
his companion’s courage, as exhibited the previous 
day, mainly for the purpose of putting him in good 
temper and spirits, and the other told how that he 
had broken the ice with his mother that morning, 
and that after a great deal of difficulty got her to 
give her consent. 

So it was agreed that Uncle Ben should write off at 
once, and secure the vacancy. He was in time—the 
thing was settled, and as the worthy chief mate was 
re-called to London by the next conveyance, he kindly 
offered to rummage Tom up something of an outfit, 
and have all prepared for him, when he should join 
the skip. George’s things were already on board. 

Mrs. Breden grew very unwell as the time for part- 
ing drew nigh, and Tom’s brother and sister, young 
as they were, seemed bereft of all joy. A vague 
wonder, and kind of hushed fear, filled their faces 
whenever he was near them, similar to that he had 
witnessed during the week his father’s dead body lay 
in the house. The last moment came, and they 
parted, words cannot tell how. The long journey to 
London was to be partly accomplished by coach, and 
partly by rail: and for motives of economy, and the 
sake of saying good-bye to one or two friends en route, 
the lads had agreed to walk to the next town, Barn- 
staple, before mounting. When Tom arrived at the 
foot of the bridge George greeted him with— 

“« All behind, young fellow; this sort of thing won’t 
do in the new country.” 

“IT found it rather hard getting away,” said our 
hero, trying to look as though he had not been ery- 
ing. “Mother was so cut up, and so were the 
children. Poor mother pushed a purse with three 
sovereigns into my hand. I wanted her to take it 
back, but no, she said I should require the money ; so 
when she was not looking I slipped it upon the mantel- 
piece, and hurried off.” 

“You were a fool for your pains,” coolly remarked 
George Nailor ; “we aint in Australia yet, you know.” 

“TI don’t care for that, my mother wants those 
three pounds more than I do, and I don’t like you 
any the better for such remarks.” 

George could see his companion was offended, and 
80, as it suited the purpose of the moment, he made 
a rough kind of apology, and in a little while Tom re- 
covered, and conversation took a more agreeable turn. 

Over the hills and far away the lads journeyed, and 
after making brief stoppages at the villages of Tre- 
mington and Bickington, they duly arrived, in the 
cool of the evening, at Barnstaple town. After wait- 
ing about some time the coach drew to the starting 
point, and up they mounted. A little more delay, 
while fresh luggage was being piled on and stowed 
away, and then each took his place. 

* All right?” cried the knight of the reins. 

“All right,” echoed a half-dozen voices, and the 
horses began to move. 

At this instant a pale-faced woman ran breathless 
up beside the wheel. Tom looked down—it was his 
mother. 





“ Here,” she cried, “ you have left this behind you,” 
tossing up the purse containing the three pounds. 

* Good-bye, mother dear,” exclaimed the astonished 
lad. Hoo-ang went the guard’s horn, crack went 
the driver’s whip, the horses broke into a canter, 
and away went the coach. 

Wearily, wearily did the poor widow drag her tired 
limbs along the hilly, dusty road that night; and oh, 
how her fond heart yearned towards the boy who had 
gone into no one knew what temptation and danger! 
As night closed in, and wayfarers grew less numerous, 
doubts and misgivings seemed to overpower her, till 
at last she was brought to a complete stand-still. 
Leaning against a tree, she sobbed aloud. By-and- 
by, however, she recovered somewhat, and remem- 
bering the children at home, roused herself and 
pressed on. 

“God can save my son from all ill, and send him 
back again to me,” she thought, and with the thought 
an unspoken prayer went from her lovelorn heart up 
through the dark to the realms of eternallight. That 
prayer was not unheeded. 

When Widow Braden reached her humble abode, 
the door stood open to receive her. She stepped upon 
the threshold, and then gave a wild cry of delight, 
as her son Tom flew into her arms. When both were 
sufficiently recovered to be able to speak, with tearful 
eyes the prodigal told how, after seeing his mother at 
the coach, his heart had fairly melted, and the farther 
he travelled from home, the more wretched he became. 
That his conscience told him he was, in spite of the 
consent she had given, acting quite against her 
wishes ; that, in fact, he was anything but following 
the path of duty enjoined by his father while on his 
death-bed. At last, unable to endure his feelings any 
longer, he took advantage of a temporary stoppage 
to dismount, and, calling George apart and telling 
him his feelings, he thrust the few shillings which he 
carried into his hand, bade him give the money to 
Uncle Ben, to compensate for any little loss upon the 
outfit he might have provided him, and, without 
waiting for any remonstrance, hurried away, and by 
walking fast and making several short cuts, he had 
got home first. 

Tom was laughed at a great deal for having so 
speedily terminated his fortune-seeking expedition ; 
but he bore it bravely. People could not call him a 
coward, for all knew how he had ventured his life to 
save his brother. Several weeks passed on, when, 
suddenly, those who had jeered jeered no longer; for 
the news had come that in a terrible hurricane in the 
Bay of Biscay the emigrant ship in which he was 
to have sailed for Australia had been lost, with all 
hands. 


SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC. 
A RIVER OF DAMASCUS. 


. A queen of Judah. 

. A place where John the Baptist baptised, 

. A widow. 

. The name of a mountain on which Moses dicd. 
. A figurative name for Samaria. 





